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EXTRACTS FROM “CLARKSON’S PORTRAITURE OF 
QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 739.) 

The year 1649 was ushered in by new labors. 
He was employed occasionally in writing to 
judges and justices to do justice, and in warn- 
ing persons to fulfil the duties of their respect- 
ive stations in life. 

This year was the first of all his years of suf. 
fering. For it happened on a Sunday morn- 
ing, that, coming, in sight of the town of Not-- 
tingham, and seeing the great church, he 
felt an impression on his mind to go there. 
On hearing a part of the sermon, he was so 
struck with what he supposed to be the erro- 
neous doctrine it contained, that he could not 
help publicly contradicting it. For this inter- 
ruption of the service he was seized and after- 
wards confined in prison. At Mansfield, again, 
as he was declaring his own religious opinions 
in the church, the people fell upon him and 
beat and bruised him, and put him afterwards 
in the stocks. At Market Bosworth he was 
stoned and driven out of the place. At Ches- 
terfield he addressed both the clergyman and 
the people, but they carried him before the 
mayor, who detained him till late at night, at 
which unseasonable time the officers and watch- 
men put him out of the town. 

And here I would observe, before I proceed 
to the occurrences of another year, that there 
is reason to believe that George Fox disap- 
proved of his own conduct,in having interrupt- 








ed the service of the charch at Nottingham, 
which I have'’stated to have been the first occasion 
of his imprisonment. For if he believed any one 
of his actions, with which the world had been 
offended, to have been right, he repeated it, as 
circumstances called it forth, though he was 
sure of suffering for it either from the magis- 
trates or the people. But he never repeated 
this, but be always afterwards, when any occasion 
of religious controversy occurred in any of the 
churches, where his travels lay, uniformly sus- 


| pended his observations till the service was over. 


George Fox spent almost the whole of the 
next year, that is, of the year 1650, in confine- 
ment in Derby Prison. 

In 1651, when he was set at liberty, he 
seems not to have been ia the least disheart- 
ened by the treatment he had received there, 
or at the different places before mentioned, but 
to have resumed his travels, and to have held 
religious meetings, as-he went along. He had 
even the boldness to go into Litchfield, because 
he imagined it to be his duty, and, with his 
shoes off to pronouce with ao audible voice in 
the streets, and this on the market-day, a woe 
against that city. He continued also to visit 
the churches, as he journeyed, in the time of 
divine service, and to address the priests and 
the people publicly, as he saw occasion. bat 
not, as I have observed before, till he believed 
the service to be over. It does not appear, 
however, that he suffered any ipterruption 
upon these occasions, in the course of the pres 
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ent year, except at York-Minster ; where, as 
he was beginning to preach after the sermon, 
he was burried out of it, and thrown down the 
steps by the congregation, which was then 
breaking up. It appears that he had been gen- 
erally well received in the county of York, and 
that he had convinced many. 

In the year 1652, after having passed 
through the shires of Nottingham and Lincoln, 
he came again into Yorkshire. Here, in the 
course of his journey, be ascended Pendle- Hill. 
At the top of this he apprehended it was 
opened to him, whither he was to direct his 
future steps, and that he saw a great host of 
people, who were to be converted by him in 
the course of his ministry. From this time we 
may consider him as having received his com- 
mission full and complete in his own mind. 
For in the vale of Beevor he conceived himself 
to have been informed of the various doctrines, 
which it became his duty to teach, and, on this 
occasion, to have had an insight of the places 
where he was to spread them. 

To go over his life, even in the concise way 
in which I have hitherto attempted it, would 
be to swell this introduction into a volume. I 
shall therefore, from this great period of his 
ministry, make only the following simple state- 
ment concerning it. 

He continued his labors, as a minister of the 
gospel, and even preached, within two days of 
his death. : 

During this time he had settled meetings in 
most parts of the kingdom, and had given to 
these the foundation of that beautiful system 
of discipline, which I shall explain in this vol- 
ume, and which exists among the Quakers at 
the present day. ; 

He had travelled over England, Scotland, 
and Wales. He had been in Ireland. He had 
visited the British West Indies and America. 
He had extended his travels to Holland and 
part of Germany. 

He had written, in this interval, several re- 
ligious books, and had addressed letters to kings, 
princes, magistrates and people, as he felt im- 
pressions on his mind, which convinced him, 
that it become his duty to do it. 

He had experienced also, during this inter- 


and limbs to be benumbed, and to swell to a 
painful size, and laid the foundation, by in- 
juring his health, for future occasional suffer- 
ings during the remainder of his life. 

With respect to the religious doctrines 
which George Fox inculcated during his minis- 
try, it is not necessary to speak of them here, 
as they will be detailed in their proper places. 
I must observe, however, that he laid a stress 
upon many things, which the world considered 
to be of little moment, but which his followers 
thought to be entirely worthy of his spiritual 
calling. He forbade all the modes and gestures, 
which are used as tokens of obeisance, or 
flattery, or honor, among men. He insisted on 
the necessity of plain speech or language. He 
declaimed against all sorts of music. He pro- 
tested against the exhibitions of the theatre, 
and many of the accustomary diversions of the 
times. The early Quakers, who followed him 
in all these points, were considered by some, as 
turning the world upside down ; but they con- 
tended in reply, that they were only restoring 
it to its pure and primitive state ; and that they 
had more weighty arguments for acting up to 
their principles in these respects, than others 
had for condemning them for so doing. 

But whatever were the doctrines, whether 
civil, or moral, or religious, which George Fox 
promulgated, he believed that he had a divine 
commission for teaching them, and that he was 
to be the restorer of Christianity; that is, that 
he was to bring people from Jewish ceremonies 
and Pagan fables, with which it had been in- 
termixed, and also from worldly customs, to a 
religion which was to consist of spiritual feel- 
ing. I know not how the world will receive 
the idea, that he conceived himself to have had 
a revelation for these purposes. But nothing 
is more usual than for pious people, who have 
succeeded ‘in any ordinary work of goodness, 
to say, that they were providentially led to it, 
and this expression is usually considered 
among Christians tobe accurate. But I cannot 
always find the difference between a man being 
providentially led into a course of virtues and 
successful action, and his having an internal 
revelation for it. For if we admit that men 
may be providentially led upon such occasions, 
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val, great bodily sufferings. He had been|they must be led by the impressions upon 
long and repeatedly confined in different gaols; their minds. But what are these internal im- 
of the kingdom. The state of the gaols inj pressions, but the dictates of an internal voice 
in these times is not easily to be conceived. ! to those who follow them? But if pious men 
That of Doomedale at Launceston in Cornwall,! would believe themselves to have been thus 
has never been exceeded for filth and pes-* providentially led, or acted upon, in any ordi- 
tilential noisomeness, nor those of Lancaster| vary case of virtuc, if it had been crowned 
and Scarborough castles for exposure to the | with success, Gearge Fox would have had equal 
inclemency of the elements. In the two/| reason to believe, from the succeas that attend- 
latter he was scarcely ever dry for two years ;| ed his own particular undertakiug, that he had 
for the rain used to beat into them, and torun| been called upon to engage in it. For at a 


down ppon the floor. This exposure to the| very early age he had confuted many of the 
everity of the weather occasioned his body professors of religion in public disputations. 
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He had converted magistrates, priests, and 
people. Of the clergymen of those times some 
had left valuable livings, and followed him. 
In his thirtieth year he had seen no less than 
sixty persons, spreading, as ministers, his own 
doctrines. These, and other circumstances 
which might be related, would doubtless oper- 
ate powerfully upon him to make him believe 
that he was a chosen vessel. Now, if to these 
considerations it be added, that George Fox was 
not engaged in any particular or partial cause 
of benevolence, or mercy, or justice, but wholly 
and exclusively in a religious and spiritual work, 
and thatit was the first of all his religious doct- 
rines,that the spirit of God, where men were obe- 
dient to it, guided them in their spiritual concerns, 
he must have believed himself, on the consider- 
of his unparalleled success, to have been provi- 
dentially led, or to have had an internal or spirit- 
ual commission for the cause which he had 
undertaken. ; 

But this belief was not confined to himself. 
His followers believed in his commission also. 


'I’hey had seen, like himself, the extraordinary 


success of his ministry. They acknowledged 
the same internal admonitions, or revelations 
of the same spirit, in spiritual concerns. They 
had been witnesses of his innocent and blame- 
less life. There were individuals in the king- 
dom, who had publicly professed sights and 
ay ag concerning him. At an early age 

e had been reported, in some parts of the 
country, as a youth, who had a discerning 
spirit. It had gone abroad, that he had healed 
many persons, who had been sick of varicus 
diseases. Some of his prophecies bad come true 
in the lifetime of those who had heard them 
delivered. His followers, too, had seen many 
who had come purposely to molest and appre- 
hend him, depart quietly, as if their anger and 
their power had been providentially broken. 
They had seen others, who had been his chief 
persecutors, either falling into misfortunes, or 
dyiog a miserable or ao untimely death. They 
had seen him frequently cast into prison, but al- 
ways getting out again by means of his inno- 
cence. From these causes the belief was univer- 
sal among them, that his commission was of di- 
vine authority; and they Tooke dupon him, 
therefore, in no other light than that of a teach- 
er, who had been sent to them from heaven. 

George Fox was in his person above the or- 
dinary size. Leis described by William Penn 
asa‘lusty person.” He was graceful in his 
countenance. His eye was particularly piere- 
ing, so that some of those, who were disputing 
with bim were unable to bear it. He was, io 
short, manly, dignified and commanding in bis 
aspect and appearance. 

In his manner of living he was temperate 
He ate sparingly. He avoided, except medi- 
cinally, all strong drink. 


Notwithstanding the great exercise he was 
accustomed to take, he allowed himself but 
little sleep. 

In his outward demeanor he was modest, 
and without affectation. He possessed a cer- 
tain gravity of manners, but he was neverthe- 
less affable, and courteous, and civil beyond the 
usual forms of breeding. 

In his disposition he was meek, and tender, 
and compassionate. He was kind to the poor, 
without any exception, and, in his own society, 
laid the foundation of that attention towards 
them, which the world remarks as an honor to 
the Quaker character at the present day. But 
the poor were not the only persons for whom 
he manifested an affectionate concern. He 
felt and sympathized wherever humanity could 
be interested. He wrote to the judges on the 
subject of capital punishments, warning them 
not to take away the lives of persons for theft. 
On the coast of Cornwall he was deeply dis- 
tressed at finding the inhabitants, more intent 
upon plundering the wrecks of vessels that 
were driven upon their shores, than upon sav- 
ing the poor and miserable mariners, who were 
clinging to them; and he bore his public testi- 
mony against this practice, by sending letters 
to all the clergymen and magistrates in the 
parishes, bordering upon the sea, and reprov- 
ing them for their unchristian conduct. In 
the West Indies also he exhorted those, who at- 
tended his meetings, to be merciful to their 
slaves, and to give them their freedom in due 
time. He considered these as belonging to 
their families, and that religious instruction 
was due to these, as the branches of them, for 
whom one day or other they would be required 
to give @ solemn account. Happy had it been, 
if these Christian exhortations had been attend- 
ed to, or if those families only, whom he thus seri- 
ously addressed, had continued to be true Qua- 
kers; for they would have set an example, which 
would have proved to the rest of the islanders, 
and the world at large, that the impolicy is not 
less than the wickedness of oppreasion. Thus 
was George Fox probably the first person, who 
publicly declared against this species of slavery. 
Nothing, in short, that could be deplored by 
humanity, seems to have escaped his eye; and 
his benevolence, when excited, appears to have 
suffered no interruption in its progress by the 
obstacles, which bigotry would have thrown in 
the way of many, on account of the difference of 
a person’s country, or of his color, or of his sect. 

He was patient under his own safferings, 
To those, who smote his right cheek, he offered 
his left; and in the true spirit of Christianity, 
he indulged no rancor against the worst of bis 
oppressors. He made use occasionally of a 
rough expression towards them ; but he would 
never have hurt any of them, if he had had 
them in his power. : 
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He possessed the most undaunted courage ; 
for he was afraid of no earthly power. He 
was never deterred from going to meetings for 
worship, though he knew the officers would be 
there, who were to seize his person, In his 
personal conversations with Oliver Cromwell, 
or in his letters to him as protector, or in his 
letters to the parliament, or to king Charles 
the Second, or to any other personage, he dis- 
covered his usual boldness of character, and 
never lost,by means of any degrading flattery, 
his dignity as a man. 

But his perseverance was equal to his cour- 
age ; for he was no sooner out of gaol, than he 
repeated the very acts, believing them to be 
right, for which he had been confined. 

When he was forced also out of the meeting- 
houses by the officers of justice, he eon 
at the very doors. In short, he was néver hin- 
dered, but by sickness, or imprisonments, from 
persevering in his religious pursuits. 

With respect to his word, he was known to 
have held it so sacred, that the judges fre- 
quently dismissed him without bail, on his bare 
promise that he would be forthcoming on a 
given day. On these occasions, he used always 


to qualify his promise by the expression, “ if 


the Lord permits.” 

Of the integrity of his own character,as a 
Christian, he was so see: Or: tenacious, 
that, when he might have heen sometimes set 


“in the demonstration of the spirit and with 
power,” we are warranted in pronouncing from 
the general and powerful effects produced. 
In the year 1648, when he had but once be- 
fore spoken in public, it was observed of him 
at Mansfield, at the end of his prayer, * that « 
was, then, as in the days of the apostles, when the 
house was shaken where they were.” In the 
same manner he appears to have gone on, 
making a deep impression upon his hearers, 
whenever he was fully and fairly heard. 
Many clergymen, as I observed before, 
in consequence of his powerful preaching, 
gave up their livings; and constables who at- 
tended the meetings, in order to apprehend 
him, felt themselves disarmed, so that they 
went away without attempting to secure his 
person. 

As to his life,it was innocent. It is true, 
indeed, that there were persons, high in civil 
offices, who, because he addressed the people in 

| public, considered him as a disturber of the 
peace. But none of these ever pretended to 
cast astain on his moral character. He was 
considered both by friends and enemies, as ir- 
| reproachable in his life. 
| Such was the character of the founder of 
Quakerism. He was born in July 1624, and 
died on the thirteenth of November 1690, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. He had 
| separated himself from the world inv order to 





at liberty by making trifling acknowledg- | attend to serious things, as I observed before, at 
ments, he would make none, least it should im- | the age of nineteen, so that he had devoted him- 
ply a conviction, that he bad been confined for | self to the exercises and services of religion for 
that which was wrong; and, at one time in | 00 less a period than forty-eight years. A few 
particular, king Charles the Second was so | hours before his death. upon some friends ask- 
touched with the hardship of his case. that he | ing him how he found himself, he replied 


offered to discharge him from prison by a par- 
don. But George Fox declined it on the idea, 
that, as pardon implied guilt, his innocence 
would be called in question by his acceptance 
of it. The king, however, replied, that “ he 
need not scruple being released by a pardon, 
for many a man who was as innocent as a 
child, had had a pardon granted him.” But 
still he chose to decline it. And he lay in 
], till upon a trial of the errors in his in- 
ictment, he was discharged in an honorable 
way. 
t. a minister of the gospel, he was singular- 
ly eminent. He had a wonderful gift in ex- 
ounding the Sctiptures. He was particularly 
impressive in hig preaching; but he excelled 
moet in prayer. 
Here it was, that he is described by William 
Penn, as possessing the most awful and rever- 


end frame he ever beheld. “His presence,” says 
the same author, expressed “a religious majes- 


ty.” That there must have been somcthing 
more than usually striking either in his man- 
ner, or in his language, or in bis arguments, 
or ip all of them combined, or that be spoke 


“never heed. Allis well. The seed or power 
of God reigns over all, and over death itself, 
blessed be the Lord.” This answer was full of 
courage, and corresponded with that courage, 
which had been conspicuous in him during life. 
It contained an evidence, as manifested in his 
own feelings, of the tranquillity and happiness 
of his mind, and that the power and terrors of 
death had been vanquished in himself. It 
chewed also the ground of his courage and of his 
confidence. ‘‘ He was full of assurance,” says 
William Penn, “that he had triumphed over 
death, and so much so, even to the last, that 
death appeared to him hardly worth notice or 
mention.” Thus he departed this life, affording 
an instance of the truth of those words of the 
Psalmist, “Behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peare.” 
(To be continued.) 





DEATH can only take away the sorrowful 
from our affections. The flower expands; the 
colorless film that enveloped it falls off and 
perishes. We may well believe this; and be- 
lieving it, let us cease to be ‘disquicted for 
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their absence, who have but retired to another 
chamber. We are like those, who have over- 
slept the hour: when we rejoin our friends, 
there is only the more joyance and congratula 
tion. Would we break a precious vase because 
it is as capable of containing the bitter as the 
sweet? No! the very things that touch us the 
most sensibly are those which we should be the 
most reluctant to forget. The noble mansion is 
distinguished by the beautifu! images it retains 
of beings passed away ; and so is the noble mind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK FREEDMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 


To the New York Friends’ Freedmen’s As- 
sociation ;—The ‘committee delegated by your 
Association to visit the Freedmen’s camps near 
Washington, and the Government Farms on the 
Patuxent River, Maryland, make the follow- 
ing report: 

We proposed originally to proceed to the 
farms from Baltimore, by steamer down the Bay, 
but were prevented by ice. We then continued 
our journey to Washington, where we arrived 
on third day morning, the third of first month. 
We accompanied Eliza Haycock ona tour of 
inspection, among the Freedmen’s settlements, 
located on the north-western out-skirts of the 
city. Eliza isa young Friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, employed by the State Society. She has 
funds placed at her disposal fur the purpose of 
procuring wood and otherarticles which the ne- 
cessities of the people require. She also dis.. 
tributes garments made and unmade, where she 
finds their circumstances demand aid. 

There are about 2U0 or more dwellings in 
the part we visited, all of very similar construc- 
tion ; consisting of one room about 12 feet 
square, and, with a few exceptions, without win- 
dows or chimneys. An old stove, a bed, afew 
chairs and perhaps a table, form their furni- 
ture. These rooms frequently have several in- 
mates, and as the women take in washing it can 
clearly be seen how uncleanly and miserable 
those dwellings must be. They are constructed 
of rough boards without ceilings, and the cracks 
often have strips nailed over on the outside, or 
newspapers pasted on the inside ; forming but 
very poor protection against either wind or rain. 
Nearly all the roofs are very leaky, causing the 
tenants to suffer severely from pneumonia and 
other diseases produced by cold. 

The first cost of such a building is about 25 
or 30 dollars, for which is exacted a rent of 
from §& to 7 dollars per month; thus obliging 
the poor freedmen to pay two orthree times 
the original cost in one year. Here thereis a 
field open for incalculable good, by the invest- 
ment of capital iu suitable buildings, for which 
areasonable rent might be charged. 


We feel assured from what we saw that funds 
or goods placed at the disposal of Harriet Car- 
ter, who is under the auspices of the New Eng- 
land Association, would be justly distributed. 
In the afternoon we visited Mason’s Island, 
Freedmen’s Village and Camp Todd. 

Mason’s Island is an asylum or temporary 
home for the freedmen as they come in from 
Virginia. The dwellings were formerly sol- 
diers barracks, some of them are divided into 
sections for the accommodation of families, 
Philadelphia friends have been laboring here 
since 6th month last. 

At Freedmen’s Village the arrangements of 
their homes appeared comfortable. There is 
but little land (in proportion to the laborers) 
cultivated, and the distance from Was':ington 
is too great an inconvenience, for them to go 
back and forth, otherwise it would be a desira- 
ble location. 

Thence we proceeded to Camp Todd. We 
found it situated about a 14 miles from the main 
road, in the midst of ayoung growth of timber, 
and entirely isolated from any white settlement, 
except a soldiers camp situated about } mile 
distant. 

The camp consisted of six log houses, one of 
which is occupied by Emily Houland, and her 
young colored teacher, as a dwelling and a 
school house. The school room is about 12 
feet by 20, lighted by a win’ow 3 feet square 
in and above door. Their domestic arrange 
ments are simple and occupy but little room. 

The other huts are occupied by two fami- 
lies, one at each end, their childreg and those 
from a considerable distance around, compose 
the school, which numbers about forty for the 
day; at evening a school for adults is conduc- 
ted. A call from us, although entire strangers, 
was very welcome. She is doing a work of 
christian charity in this remote place, but af- 
ter our visit to the Government farms, we felt 
that so able a worker as she is, could do much 
greater service in alarger field. Such as that 
we proposed to open. Lieut. O’Brien fully 
uniting with us, in this view, we hope she will. 
con:lude to change her field of action. After 
obtaining the necessary information, we took 
stage, Fourth-day morning, for Charlotte Hall. 
We numbered five passengers, from one of them 
we learned that he had recently owned a plan- 
tation and slaves, but the Emancipation act 
swept all such property away. He endea- 
voured to make the best of his misfortune, yet 
felt that he was hardly used, to have 19,000 
dollars worth of property struck out at one 
blow by the votes of his tellow-citizens. This 
appeared to be the feeling of most of those 
whom we met; they were despondent and felt 
ruined. , 

If we may judge from the appearance of 
the country, it was not far from that condition 
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before the act was passed. We did not see a|children, in all 236. They are lodged in the 


school house in a distance of near fifty miles, 
and only one meeting house. Another pas- 
senger was in the Government employ cutting 
wood. He informed us that the men in his 
service were emancipated slaves, whom he had 
hired from the Government camps. He said 
they were the best workers he had ever seen. 
He paid them a certain price per cord, for cut- 
ting, and hesaid they would labor far into the 
night, in their eagerness to earn a Jarge amount 
of wages. 


. We arrived at Charlotte Hall in the evening. 
Next morning a drive of eight miles brought 
us to Lieut. O’Erien’s headquarters, which are 
on the estate formerly belonging to Colonel 
Southron, but which has been confiscated by 
the Government. : 


The Lieutenant is Superintendent of the 
Government farms in St Mary’scounty. He re- 
ceived us very cordially, and during our stay at 
the farms, we were guests at his headquar- 
ters. He is a man well educated and of culti- 
vated tastes. He seemed to us to have that 
rare combination of great firmness of character, 
tempered with uniform kindness of disposition, 
which is so well calculated to command the re- 
spect, and yet retain the love of those under 
his charge. We believe that he has the im 
provement and happiness of the Freedmen 
sincerely at heart, and we feel that we do him 
but justice in saying, that as far as we were 
able to know him during our short stay at the 
farms, we were of the opinion that it would be 
difficult to ‘find a person better suited to per- 
form the duties of the arduous and responsible 
— which he occupies. Both the 

ieutenant and his wife eutertained us very 
hospitably, and seemed desirous to furnish us 
all the information we required, and to make 
our visit a pleasant one. 


This Colonel Southron’s estate is the upper of 
the three Government farms, or one nearest 
Washington. It contains about two thousand 
atres, seven hundred of which are river bot. 
tom, and the best land in the county. The 
rest is fair upland, said to be well adapted to 
growing ‘tobacco. The Lieutenant intends, 
with the opening of Spring, to commence farm- 
ing Operations here in earnest. He has already 
one hundred and thirty acres of wheat sown, 
and as soon as the weather permits he expects 
to put in a very large crop of tobacco. 
. He feels entire confidence in his ability to 
make these farms, in future, self-supporting. 
And this, notwithstanding, the very large pro- 
portion of old, infirm ‘and dependent people 
there are upon them. 

Located on this estate there are at present 
17 laboring men, 66 laboring women, 13 de- 
pendent men, 20 dependent women and 120 









old slave huts used by the former owner. These 
uncomfortable, at the best, are now so over- 
crowded as to make it exceedingly difficulty to 
maintain the proper degree of morality and 
cleanliness. But considering that there were 
two and sometimes three families, living, eat- 
ing and sleeping in one little room, the average 
amount of decorum and neatness was certainly 
creditable, both to the colored people and the 
officers in charge. In order to provide shelter 
for the increasing numbers of these people, the 
Lieutenant had given up many of the rooms 1n 
his own headquarters, for their use, and had 
also extemporised a barracks out of an old to- 
bacco barn, by building a chimney of sticks and 
mud in the center. It was without light, ex- 
cept such as came through the door. This, al- 
though the best that could be done at the time, 
was a very insufficient protection against the 
cold winds and frosty nights of this wintery 
season. The exposure necessitated by occupy- 
ing so open a dwelling, combined with the very 
general destitution of clothing among the wo- 
men and younger children, was the cause of 
much sickness among those classes. The chil- 
dren under ten years of age, were all, we be- 
lieve, without either shoes or stockings, and 
were consequently, almost without exception, 
suffering from pneumonia, sore throat and the 
various effects of cold. 

Yet, notwithstanding these many discom- 
forts and privations, the people seemed patient 
and even happy. They are all looking forward, 
hopefully to the future, believing that when 
the war is overthey can return as free men to 
their old southern homes. In the hope that 
better days are in store for them, they bear 
their present hardships with a fortitude which 
is truly remarkable. The countenance of the 


adults indicates an intelligencs equal to the 


same classin the free States, while those of 
the children were fully equal if not superior to 
those with us. 

The Government furnishes the people at the 
farms with regular daily rations, and to such as 
are able to work, both men and women, it pays 
monthly wages. Itis Licutenant O’Brien’s de- 
sire to inculcate, in these freedpeople, habits 
of industry, economy and self-reliance, in 
all of which they are more or less deficient from 
the effects of the slave system. As one of the 
means to this end, he intends to allow each fa- 
wily the use of a plot of ground to raise such 
vegetables as they choose, the product to be 
theirs to sell or dispose of as they see fit. 

There is no school on this estate at present, 
nor is there a room suitable to hold one in. Tla 
people are all anxious to learn, and the Lieu- 
tenant is especially desirous to have them in- 
structed. A teacher who could combine sew- 


ing lessons, with her other classes, would be® 








- Patuxent River. 
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able to confera great benefit on these poor 
people. 

They have a chaplain, “Uncle Peter,” a 
freedman from Virginia. Heseemsan honest 
and simple-minded man, whose example and 
teachings, cannot but be productive of much 
good. We were present at one of their relig- 
ious meetings, and were much impressed by the 
earnest sincerity with which the old man ex- 
horted them to cultivate the virtues of truth, 
honesty and industry, as requisites to fitthem to 
enjoy the new life, which God in his goodness 
had opened tothem. We were convinced that 
“Uncle Peter’s” simple, practical discourse was 
more efficacious with these unlettered people, 
than the finest drawn arguments, and most 
carefully rounded periods, of the eloquent 
theological professor. 

We were so fortunate, while at the farms, as 


to be present at the distribution of a box of 


clothing sent down by the Friends of Philadel- 
phia. The eagerness which these poor women 
manifested to get decent garments for themselves, 
and their shivering little ones, was touching to 
behold. If those noble, loyal women of the 
North, who so generously contribute of their 
time and means. towards furnishing these gar- 
ments, could have seen the thankfulness and 
joy expressed by these poor women at the 
sight of their bountiful gifts,—and have wit- 
nessed the exuberant happiness of the “ chil- 
dren ”’ as they received their share of the warm 
red flannels, they would feel amply repaid for 
their previous toil, and would go forward in the 
good work, feeling assured that in few other uo- 
dertakings could warm heartsand vimble fingers 
confer so many blessings, as by ministering to 
the necessities of these poor people, who are 
suffering from no sin of their own, but from the 
stern necessity of War, which has suddenly 
thrown them out helpless upon the world. 

The Government has three farms on the 
It had been our intention to 
visit them all, but we were prevented by stress 
of weather from examining the lower farms. 
The severe cold had frozen the river sufficiently 
to prevent our going by water, and the distance 
by land was so great, thirty-five miles there 


- and back, that we did not feel warranted in 


taking the Lieut. so longa ride, as he is still in- 
convenienced by an amputated foot. 

The following facts in relation to the lower 
farms we learned from the Lieut. and his officers. 
We are forced to make these statements at 
second band, but believe that their accuracy 
may be relied upon. 

As has been stated before, Lieut. O’Brien has 
his head quarters at the upper, or Col. Southron 
farm. Eight miles below, or towards the mouth 
of the river, lies the middle farm, or Sand 
Gates, as it is called, and a mile and a half still 
further below is the Coles farm, which is the 


southernmost of the three. These two lower 
farms are the confiscated property of the noto- 
rious rebel leader Gen. Forrest. They together 
contain about twelve thousand acres of land, a 
very large part of which is covered with tim- 
ber. At the Sand Gates there is a steam saw- 
mill, which is being repaired, and will soon be 
in running order. As lumber is scarce, aud 
| commands high prices in that section of country, 
| the Lieut. expects the mill to be a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the estate. Upon these 
two farms there are at present, 63 laboring 
men, 85 laboring women, 10 dependent men, 
20 dependent women, and 145 children, mak- 
| ing in all 328. These people are comparatively 
in comfortable quarters. They are living in 
log huts which have been built for them from 
the timber on the estate, but they are suffering 
from the want of suitable clothing like all the 
rest of the Freedmen. 
At the Sand Gates, there is a school estab- 
lished by the Missionary Society, of which a 
gentleman of the name of Wheeler, and his 
wife, have the charge. 

On the Coles farm there is no school as yet, 
although there is a building there which, with 
a slight expense, might be converted into a 
school-room of ample size. ‘This byilding is 
the unfinished wing of the farm house, where 
the farmer of the estate, Mr. Avery, resides. 
The wing is already in frame, with the roof on, 
and floor beams laid; it only requires siding, 
windows, floor, &c., and at a comparatively 
small expense, could be fitted up for use. The 
Lieut. intends to carry on extensive farming op- 
erations on both these estates, employing the 
Freedmen to till the land, and paying them regu- 
lar wages for their labor. eu 

After waiting three days at Lieut. 0’ Brien’s 
headquarters, hoping that the weather would 
moderate sufficiently to allow us to reach the 
lower farms, we were forced to abandon the at- 
tempt, and return to Washington without vis- 
iting them. ; 

During our stay in Washington we obtained 
the consent of the government to Lieut.O’ Brien’s 
request that he might be allowed the lumber to 
erect new and spacious barracks, and a hospital 
at the Colonel Southron farm. So we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the poor people on 
the farms will soon be comfortably housed at 
least. 

Appreciating the immediate necessity for 
action in the premises, your committee assumed 
the responsibility of buying and forwarding 
from Baltimore, the lumber and other requisites 
for two school houses. One 20 by 30 feet 
square is to be located on the upper, or Col. 
Southron estate. The other is to be on the 
lower, or Coles farm. It will be the wivg of 
the farm house, which has been before referred 
to as now in an unfinished state, but which we: 
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have sent sufficient material to complete. The 
Lieutenant having kindly offered to have the 
esrpenter work done at the Government ex- 
pense, and to superintend their erection him- 
self, ve hope that these two school houses will 
be ready for occupancy, in a fortnight, at which 
time the two teachers which the Association 
have now engaged, can enter upon their duties. 

We believe that there isa wide field here 
for the action of the Association. After pro- 
viding the school-houses and teachers, it will 
be necessary for Friends to turn their attention 
towards sending & supply of books, slates, 
cards, &c., for the learners. If these teachers 
ean also give sewing lessons, a supply of 
thread, needles, scissors and piece goods will also 
be needed. A set of shoemakers’ toolsand some 
leather would enable the Lieutenant to teach 
some of thematrade, which is a favorite pro- 
ject of his. 

The women and young children are also 
greatly in need of suitable clothing. Flannels 
are the most valuable for our changeable cli- 
mate, and secm to be most prized by them. 

Before closing, we cannot but turn a little 
from our subject to speake in complimentary 
terms of Capt. Brown, Chief of the Freed- 
men’s Byreau,at Washington. All the freed- 
men in and around Washington and vicinity, 
eome immediately under his supervision. Even 
those at the Patuxent being in his department. 
He impressed us as an intelligent and conscien- 
tious officer, possessed of sound judgment, and 
earnestly desirous of doing his whole duty-by 
the people under his charge. 

He expressed himself to us, as willing to 
receive any suggestions which had for their ob- 
ject the welfare of the freedmen in his depart- 
ment. 

We were assured that the authorities were 
anxious that Friends should enter into tbis field, 
and that facilities would be granted for such 
enterprises as we should propose to embark in. 

We believe the present period particularly 
should enlist the sympathy of the members of 
éur Society. 

We have had a testimony to bear against 
slavery for years, and held a conspicious posi- 
tion in our efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of suffering humanity. 

Sreruen R. Hicks, 
Bens. D. Hicks. 

After witnessing this suffering we feel im- 
pelled to call upon all to give aid in this Chris- 
tian duty of clothing the naked. Especially 
do we appeal to the members of our own re- 
ligious Society. Haviog always held a strong 
testimony against slavery, and in this hour of 
our country’s great struggle for Human Free- 
dom, claiming exemption from the use of dead- 
ly weapons, let us look well into ourselves, and 
see whether our Divine Light is allowed to shed 


















its benign influence abroad for the help of the 


Lord’s poor. While other portions of our 


country are devastated by war, our own has 
been more than ordinarily prosperous, there- 
fore let our bounty be in proportion to blessings 
received. SrepuHen R. Hicks, 


Bens. D. Hicks. 
The Executive Committee of Friends’ Asso- 


ciation adopted the report foregoing, and have 
assumed the oversight of the two Government 
farms. They will establish a school and send 
teachers to each, as soon as the houses are put 
up, which will be in the course of about two 
weeks. Subscriptions for the work will be 


received by Samuel Willetts, No. 303 Pearl St. 
New York. 


New York, Ist mo. 1865. 
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We insert in the present number, a Report 


from the New York Friends’ Freedmen’s Associ- 
ajion. It occupies much more room than we 
usually devote to one subject, but it is insert- 
ed by special request. 





“TT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO 
RECEIVE.” —The daily intercourse of life places 
it constantly in our power to make some person 
more or less happy than he now is. When we 
reflect upon the influence we may exert for good 
or ill, for comfort or discomfort, upon those with 
whom we come in daily contact, and examine 
in which direction our influence extends, we 
will perceive how heavy in the scale for good 
would be an habitual consideration of the 
claims of others upon us. 

The many cases of destitution and suffering 
which are presented at almost every turn, in 
this inclement season, may also cause the profit- 
able enquiries—how can we each do our part 


our means, beyond what is needful for our 
comfort or sustenance, belong to the needy ? 
We believe there is among our young Friends 
a heart to feel and a willingness to relieve the 
destitution that is around them; and if in 
doing it they make a personal sacrifice, they 
will discover that the giving up of a merely 
selfish gratification for the good of others, “ is 
a living seed, which shall spring up into a 
growth of beauty, to which their hearts will 
cling with delight.” 





toward relieving this suffering, and how far . 
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Existing circumstances may have curtailed 
the means of many, and thus they are some- 
times unable to extend a hand of help; but 
even in such cases, were some needless adorn- 
ments, or superfluity of apparel dispensed with, 
many of the hungry could be fed—the naked 
clothed—and the wants of tho destitute sick 
ministered unto. Perhaps upon trial, most of 
us would be surprised at the amount that could 
be realized by a little curtailment of expendi- 
ture in the article of dress. ; 

We are told, “ He who giveth to the poor. 
lendeth to the Lord.” In giving, we receive 
in return four-fold, through the increase of 
those kindly feelings which minister abundantly 
to our happiness, and which, when exercised, 
cause us to offer to a thirsty fellow-traveller the 
cup of cold water, upon which the heavenly 
blessing rests. 





Late Action oF THE Worki1nG WoMEN 
oF PHiILaDELPuIA.—The withdrawal of work 
from the direct suspervision of Government, 
and placing it in the hands of contractors, bas 
seriously affected the interests of the sewing 
women of this city. By this arrangement, the 
former wages paid them for sewing have been 
reduced one-half: for shirts, for which they were 
paid by Government 18 cents, they now re- 
ceive only 7 cents from the contractors ; and 
other articles in like proportion. 

At the present prices of fuel, clothing and 
provisions, it is impossible for them to main- 
tain their families in any kind of comfort with 
this poor pittance paid them for labor. It is 
stated that there are 8000 women registered on 
the books of the Arsenal, who have received 
Government work. Many of these are mothers 
with nine children. They probably average 
four children to each one, making 32,000 
children to be supported. The poor woman, 
thrown upon her own resources, and desirous 
of pursuing an honest mcans of livelihood, has 
no alternative but to accept the insufficient 
wages offered by her employer. The law of 
custom which considers it justifiable to obtain a 
thing at the lowest possible value, enables men 
greedy in the pursuit of wealth, to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the necessities of 
others. Any one who has sufficient means and 
influence to obtain a contract and secure its 
performance, has within his power an oppor- 
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tunity to dictate terms almost exclusively to 
his own advantage, and may cut: down the 
wages of his employees to the very lowest 
prices that will command their labor. 

The oppression of these poor sewing women 
has been the oecasion of frequent meetings 
among them. After repeated efforts to obtain 
a redress of their grievances they determined 
to present their cause personally to the Pres- 
ident, and appointed a committee for that pur- 
pose. This delegation, consisting of four work- 
ing women, had an interview with the Chief 
Magistrate at the Presidential mansion on the 
26th ult. After they had stated their case, 
which was sustained by four Congressmen and 
others, the President sent for the Acting Quar- 
ter master General, and directed him to comply 
with the request of the committee. Their 
mission was entirely successful. As the Press 
observes, “It is rather a unique spectacle to 
find the chief of a great republic, the com- 
mander of armies and navies and one charged 
with the management of one of the first nations 
of the earth, quietly and patiently hearing the 
complaints of a committee of plain and humble 
women, and arranging about the prices to be 
paid for blouses and overcoats.” 

sinensis 

Toe SmItHsoNniIAN INSTITUTE.—This most 
valuable building, and the rare collectign of the 
treasures of science and the works of art, were 
in imminent danger of total destruction by fire 
on the 24th ult. The fire originated in the loft 
above the Picture Gallery in the main building 
between the ceiling and the roof, and is sup- 
posed to have been cansed by a defective flue : 
The loss includes the Picture Gallery, the 
Lecture room, the Philosophical instrument 
apartment, and most of the valuable apparatus. 
The main towers, with their contents, except 
a few articles which were removed, were also 
destroyed. 

We are indebted to an article in the Wash- 
ington Chronicle for the following interesting 
particulars :—‘‘ The lecture room was regarded 
as one of the best in this country. It was one 
lundred feet in length, and, by occupying part 
of the towers, a width of seventy-five feet had 
been secured. The ceiling was twenty-five feet 
high, smooth and unbroken, with the exception 
of an oval opening above to admit light on the 


platform. It thus powerfully reflected the 
sound of the speaker’s voice to the hearers, and 
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being so low, this reflection blended with the 
original sound and simply reinforced it. 

The apparatus room contained a large and 
valuable collection of instruments, prominent 
among which was the munificent donation of 
Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, who, when 
he resigned the chair of chemistry in the Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania, presented to the 
Smithsonian the instruments of research and 
illustration collected and used by himself during 
his long and successful scientific career. Be- 
sides the above, there was a full set of pneu- 
matic instruments, of superior size and work- 
mansbip, constructed expressly for the Institu- 
tion,a sét of ingenious instruments for illustrating 
wave motion; a large electrical machine ; 
Page’s electro-magnetic instrament, &c. There 
was also in this room a large Fresnel lens, such 
as is used in light-houses, and various instru- 
ments for the illustration of light, heat, sound 
diamagnetism, &c. Also, a German steam 
electrical machine, imported from Carlsruhe, 
Germany. 

The destruction of this magnificent building 
is a national calamity that cannot be too highly 
deplored. Its architecture was the admiration 
ofevery visitor to this city, and we doubt 
whether there is a building in the world more 
perfect or symmetrical in its style and finish ; 
for while every regard had been paid to the 
nicety of its construction, itat the same time pre- 
sented a most solid and substantial appearance 
and, viewed from any direction, formed a pic- 
ture and model of beauty rarely witnessed. 
Persons accustomed to thesight of it, forgot to 
admire its proportions ; but, next to the Capitol 
itself, it was the object that first attracted the 
attention of strangers. The present as well as 
coming generations, will have cause to regret 
this fearful conflagration on account of the sta- 
tistical and general information in natural his- 
tory which had been stored within its walls, 
and which was the collection of many years; 
and it will perhaps be ithpossible ever to re- 
place many of the valuable articles and records. 
The collection of Indian portraits, comprising 
probably two or three hundred faithful pictures 
of the most celebrated chiefs that have ever 
lived—painted entirely by Mr. Stanley, an ar- 
tist residing in this city during a period of forty 
years—many of them sketched from life itself, 
was one of the leading features of this noted re- 
sort. In addition to the gallery, several curious 
specimens of the ingenuity and taste displayed 
by this untutored race were carefully and 
tastefully arranged, and formed no slight ad- 
dition to the wonders of the Institution. This 
gallery was in itself a study. The variety of 
characters portrayed in the countenances of the 
chiefs, from the most uncivilized to those who 
had enjoyed the advantages of society and ed- 
ucation, formed a striking lesson of what could 


be accomplished by the philanthropist who felt 
inclined to use his efforts in reforming and 
teaching this much neglected and fast disap- 
pearing element of our population. Itis a mat- 
ter of congratulation, however, that the major 
part of the important records and the fine li- 
brary attached to this celebrated building, as 
well as the two wings or saloons on either 
side of the main building—wkich contained the 
one a magnificently and carefully-assorted li- 
brary and several valuable pieces of statuary and 
rare old engravings ; and the other a large as- 
sortment of philosophical instruments—were 
preserved aimost uninjured from the fury of the 
destructive element. It was asad and sickening 
sight to see this noble building rapidly disappear- 
ing before the ravages of what has justly been 
entitled “a good servant but a fearful enemy.” 
The grounds around the Smithsonian were 
modelled and arranged 4 the lamented Dow- 
ning, and will remain a fitting testimonial to 
his peculiar, graceful, and highly-ornamental 
system of rural architecture and landscape gar- 
dening. The trees and shrubbery have scarcely 
yet attained their full growth. They were se- 
lected with great care, and planted in such 
positions as would best display the beauty and 
symmetry of the circular walks and pleasant 
drives through the capacious grounds. The 
trees in the enclosure themselves form a de- 
lightful study for the botanist and lover of flori- 
culture.” 


Diep, on the 13th of 1st month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of her brother in-law, Charles Walker, near 
Germantown, Letitia Mourpay, daughter of the late 
Mahlon and Sarah M. Murpby, of Frankford; @ 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


——, on Second day the 16th ult., Racuet S. Evans, 
wife of Charles Evans; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. In recording the decease of this 
Friend, a tribute is due to her excellence of charac- 
ter. She was exemplary in the fulfilment of her 
social and domestic duties, and loved and respected 
by a large circle of relatives and friends. A gentle 
and loving spirit rendered her peculiarly sensitive 
to the woes of others ; and when suffering came to her 
knowledge, her sympathy was actively exerted for its 
relief. She was a faithful friend of the colored peo- 
ple: in their long night of servitude and oppression 
she was, as it were, bound with their bonds, and 
when the time of liberation came, she rejoiced with 
them in their disenthralment. Like Dorcas of old, 
she was “full of good works and ~lms deeds,” and 
the remembrance of her many virtues, arises as 
sweet incense to her memory. 


——, in Bern, Albany county, N. Y., on the 5th of 
10th month, 1863, Desoran Powsg.tt, wife of Peter 
Powell, in the 72d year of her age; and, fourteen 
days after, Perer Powsgtt, in the 74th year of his 
age. They were both members of Rensselaerville 
Monthly Meeting. 


—— 

The Executive Committee of Philadelphia Friends, 
for promoting subscriptions to Swarthmore College, 
wi!l meet on 6th day, 2d month 10th, at 11 o’clock. 

J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


—_ <a rh wee 
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SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 

Prof. Walter Wells, late Lecturer in the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, will give a course of 
Six Lectures at Concordville Seminary, commencing 
Fifth-day Evening, the 26th of Ist month, 1865. 

“The most entertaining scientific lectures we ever 
heard.” —Pitisburg Commercial. 1t. v.n. 


acccaniaanspipaaiaiatsinainit 

The Association of Friends, for the Relief of the 
Snffering Poor, will meet this (7th day) evening, at 
half-past seven o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 
Hvuse, (central building. ) 


Josepa M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


————_ + ~ee > 


Friends in the country are solicited to contribute 
vegetables and provisions for the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons, 340 South Front Street. 

Furniture, groceries, dry-goods, clothing, &c., &c., 
are needed and are requested from citizens. 

Also cash contributions to enable the Managers 
to pay off the mortgage and commence free of debt. 
Samuel R. Shipley, No. 1623 Filbert Street, is the 


Treasurer, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

At the meeting of the Lyceum on the even- 
ing of the 24th inst., Dr. J. G. Hunt resumed 
the broken thread of the course on Plant-Strue- 
ture, taking up the second order of the Cryp- 
togamic series. . 

The Algee, or the Sea-weed family of plants 
are of considerable importance, both on account 
of their beauty and of the uses to which they 
have been applied in the various purposes of 
life, and cn account of their influence on the 
physical history of our globe. 

He commenced with the simple forms found 
in this order, and described their chief char- 
acteristics, and as much of their curious man- 
ner of reproduction as seemed adapted to the 
accasion. 

It must not be supposed that the Alge are 
found only in the salt ocean; on the contrary, 
unvrocked by her ever-heaving bosom, away 
from the perpetual moan of her surf-lashed 
shores, these plants exist in uncounted pro- 
fusion. No gushing spring, nor dripping rock, 
nor damp patch of earth, nor shaded pool in the 
hollew of the wood, nor open lake on the moun. 
tain top, no trough of water where the tired ox 
or thirsty horse goes to drink, nor moss covered 
bucket dripping at the well, but each has its 
flora of these plants, and although minute in 
size, often yet as perfect in type asthe gigantic 
Macrocystis that stretches from wave to wave, 
or binds billow to billow in the interminable 
folds of its far reaching arms. 

Perhaps it may be enough to say that the 
Alge are “ aquatic, cellular, flowerless plants, 
frequently having a motion resembling that of 
animals—consisting of simple cellular tissues. 
Reproductive matter either altogether-wanting 
or contained in the joints of the filaments, or 
deposited in cases of various form and size, 
caused by dilatations of the substance of the 
frond. Sporules with no proper integument, in 


germination elongating in two opposite direc- 
tions.” 

We have learned that the Fungi are aerial, 
or at least do not grow in water; from that or- 
der of plants the Alga may be known by grow- 
ing always in water or in damp places. In the 
first lecture on the vegetable cell, several of 
the simplest types of the Alga were described, 
viz.: Such as consist of simple cells lying in 
mucous envelopes. As examples of great sim- 
plicity in structure, the red snow and others of 
this class were mentioned. A little higher in 
the scale, we meet with two very interesting 
classes of the Algee, the Desmidiaceze and the 
Diatomaceze. The Desmidiacese abound in 
fresh spring water, and are beautiful in outline, 
and vivid green or brown in color, just discern- 
ible to the keenest unassisted eye. If much 
magnified, we discover them to be composed of 
cells joined at their edges into discoid or shield, 
shaped fronds, strikingly resembling the cells of 
the sea-weeds. They are endowed with free 
and active motion through the water, and this 
seems to be given them by means of cilia 
either in pairs of two or by rows of these or- 
gans ov their surfaces or margins. If obstacles 
are met with in their navigation, they recoil in 
an opposite direction ; if slight difficulties only 
lie across their path, their impulse is often suf- 
ficient to remove them. The manner of form- 
ing the reproductive bodies, in the Desmids an- 
swering to seeds in the higher plants, was ex- 
plained ; a knowledge of the simplivity of na- 
ture’s dealings with these humble plants is cal- 
culated to widen our imperfect conceptions of 
the resources manifested by the Creator in the 
continuation of His species. 

Can it be that the same impulse which charms 
the herring and shad from the deep waters of 
the Atlantic, when the vernal sun warms the 
shallow waters at the North, rules these tiny 
plants also? The keenest observation de- 
tects no sign marking their gender, and yet 
this entire race of plants would become extinct 
if their curious mode of reproduction were pre- 
vented. Possibly some may suppose it would 
be an unimportant event if our Desmids were 
dropped from the chain of vegetable develope- 
ment. The visible landscape would not be 
robbed of its verdure, but the innumerable 
tribes of animals which live upon these plants, 
and spend their happy twinkling of existence 
in sporting among their fronds, would be de- 
prived of their only food, and soon must follow 
in the track of extinction. But there is an Om- 
niscient eye watching over all these tribes, and 
it permits not the grand harmony and natural 
relationship to be disturbed. 

Another most interesting family belonging to 
the Alge is the Diatomacess. Like the Desmi- 
diaceze, the Diatoms are simple cells, having an 
internal and external coat, enclosing a mass of 
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endochrome or colored granular contents. The 
brown and yellow colors of these plants seem to 
depend upon the presence of iron, which is as- 
similated largely by this group But a char- 
acteristic which separates them from other fami- 
lies, and gives imperishable endurance to their 
forms, is the tendency for their external coat 
to become consolidated with silex. Of all the 
materials composing our globe, silica is the 
most indestructible, and the silicious casts of 
the Diatomaces constitute immense fossil de- 
posits—entire strata of our rock-ribbed earth— 
the floor of the roling ocean for many hundred 
miles in length and breadth—and mountain 
cliffs touching the clouds, are formed almost en- 
tirely from their invisible fossil remains. 

We wander along the isles of some dark 
forest and think the trees crowded somewhat 
closely, and perhaps the leafy music overhead 
may cause us to lift our eyes wonderingly 
towards that munificent Creator who made all 
these aspiring trunks. Yet all these forest 
tribes, and all other visible vegetable forms that 
the uninstructed eye beholds, stand solitary 
and alone compared to the Diatomes I have 
been hastily reviewing. One cubic inch of the 
polishing slate at Berlin, Prussia, contains 
41,000,000 of Galionella distans, or about 
1,750,009 ,000. individuals of Galionella ferru- 
ginea, and every frond perfectly preserved. The 
farmer in his guano scatters over his land mil- 
lions of these plants in every handful, and they 
have all passed through the digestive organs of 
the penguins and other birds that swarm upon 
the Guano Islands. The-shell fish, which these 
birds feed upon, live exclusively on these mi- 
nute plauts, and their silicious valves pass the 
digestive gauntlet of mollusks and birds, and 
appear in the guano, undimmed in color, un- 
changed in form. In Connecticut, at West 
Poiut, in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vigiuia 
and Mexico, are many localities often fifteen 
feet in thickness, where these organisms are de- 
posited, and when we consider the period 
consumed in aggregating such deposits, we are 
again reminded that time is exclusively of nrau’s 
invention, and not an element in the Divine 
councils. Nature knows no time when dealing 
with the types of her “ uncounted, unremem- 
bered tribes.” 

The sea-weeds proper offer next for a brief 
consideration, and here we meet, for the first 
time, a foreshadowing of the root, stem, and 
leaves, which characterize the higher plants. It 
is only a foreshadowing, however, fir the roots 
of the sea-weeds imbibe no nutrition from the 
rocks to which they are attached ; they serve 
only as hold-fasts or anchors to resist the action 
of the water. Neither do their expanded fronds, 
exceedingly beautiful as they are, perform sim- 
ilar functions to leaves ; nor is there any trans- 
mission of fluids from one part of the stem to 


any other portion of these plants. They are 
simply cellular in type, and a fragment from 
one part resembles a piece from any other part. 
The sea-weeds comprise a vast multitude of 
plants, of innumerable, diversified shapes and 
habits. In size they range from the Bryopsis, 
only one cellin length, tothe Macrocystis Pyri- 
fera, reported to be sometimes 1,500 feet in 
length, with leaves long and narrow, having at 
the base of each a vesicle filled with air, with- 
out which it would be impossible fur its prodig- 
ious length to be supported in the water. These 
plants indeed form a vast subaqueous forest in 
the ocean, “simulating in their own gigautie 
dimensions the boundless element that enfold, 
them.” 

The processes of reproduction of some of 
these were described ; thus is the great fuuna of 
the ocean provided with its food—thus is the 
carbonic acid taken from the water, and the 
life-supporting oxygen returned, and so the 
great compensation is maintained, bencath the 
waters as perfectly as on dry land. 

A brief notice of the economical uses of the 
Algee, concluded the remarks upon this great 
natural order.. We can ouly conjecture for 
what wise purpose the Creator has filled the 
rivers and the seas with countless myriads of 
plants, until the flure of the deep is as exten- 
sive as that of the dry land. ‘The benefit we 
derive from them is doubtless of secondary im- 
portance, and yet they are of value in the man- 
ufactures and economy of our race. The ashes 
of the Alga is called kelp, and from itin 1812 
M. Courtois, of Paris, obtained Jodine, a very 
important article uf our materia medica. Of 
Gracillaria tevax, the Chinese import at Canton, 
from the provinces of Tche-Kiang, about 27,000 
pounds aunually, and use it for varnish and glue 
in the manufacture of lanterns, and to give a 
gloss to silk or gauze. Chondrus Crispus is 
employed by house painters and is the carra- 
geen to which many are partial for making 
some of their delicacies, as blanc-mange, and 
other unpronouncable words abounding in the 
domestic vocabulary. 

After the lecture, the speaker exhibited to 


the class, a beautiful series of photographic 


views on glass. These were maguified by means 
of our improved instrument, so that a picture 
three inches in diameter, filled a paper screen 
just ten feet square. These illustrations con- 
sisted of plants representing the entire crypto- 
gamic series from the ustilago of our cereal 
grains up to equisetaces. 

Palms of wany species, bearing their huge 
clusters of fruit—the cocoanuts aud dates 
ready to drop into the arms of the natives, who 
quietly recline beneath their feathery shade 
—the ancient papyrus was shown, mingling its 
linear foliage with the broad feathers of the 
palms. The Banian tree of India, or sacred fig, 


peter 
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. colchicum quill, and many other medicinal and 


‘of God’s Spirit and Word which so sorely tries 
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whose pendant branches take root in the earth 
until a forest is formed from a single tree— 
the bamboo, the rice, sugar cane, nutmegs, 
the rhubarb, the dragon’s-blood tree, stand- 
ing solitary among surrounding tropical 
vegetation—the century-blooming alee—the 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
RECENT ACCOUNTS FROM THE FREEDMEN. 


Though the calls on the benevolent have 
seldom been more frequent, yet we believe few 
can read the recent thrilling statements of the 
sufferings and mortality existing among the 
Freedmen, without feeling some desire to con- 
tribute to their relief. In the south-east and 
south-west they are dying daily from the effects 
of exposure and insufficient clothing. Men, 
women and children are constantly arriving at 
the different settlements in an utterly desiitute 
condition. “ Many of them are sick, com- 
pletely broken down by the fatigue and hard- 
ships of the long march, or suffering from 
scvere colds contracted while sleeping without 
shelter in this bitter cold weather.” LE. E. 
Plummer, writing to us from Nashville, First 
month 9th, says, “The colored people of the 
camps and vicinity have nearly all come from 
points further south, and are unused to the 
severe cold of this latitude, and to the miseries 
and privations incident to a transition state, 
and they die in great numbers, leaving children 
of various ages, having no friends but the teach- 
ers and colored people.” A letter from Wm. 
F. Mitchell, dated on the 13th, acknowledging 
a box of clothing sent by our Association, 
states, ““The average number here is about 
1000. They come gnd go continually, but 
death makes sad havoc among them. One 
hundred died in ten days lately. We have 
ceased to regret the decease of these poor people; 
we have witnessed such fearful suffering among 
them. Provided with cordials and medicines, 
I have been plodding through the mud from 
one miserable tent to another, trying to stem 
the fearful tide of disease and death which 
crowded abodes, want of fuel and poor water 
have induced. I could write until to-morrow 
morning, and only detail scenes of distress— 
the extremity almost of human suffering. The 
sick are everywhere. Each morning the cart 
passes round and the dead are brought out. I 
saw one morning three bodies—one of a woman 
and two little boys; they were to be buried un- 
coffined. The little boys lay close together, 
eaxeh with a single garment, the face and feet 
bare. I noticed the latter, and saw that to 
exposure alone was to be attributed their re- 
moval. The barrack in which they lived was in- 
habited by perhaps fifty persons. It had never 
been finished ; and'when it rained, the floor was 
continually wet. Poorly clad, with perhaps 
but a half hour at the fire for ‘a whole day, 
sleeping cold at night, without ‘care or concern 
from others, how could they ‘be expected to 
live. In one tent visited by Evelyn Plummer 
there were perhaps fifteen persons, one-third of 
whom were ill. A group of nine boys, left in 
a tent to take care of themselves, has dwindled 
to five.’ “(Night before bist, four such childtén 









































econcmical plants, with dissections of their 
fruits and flowers, all brought out so sharply 
that the stamens and minute parts could be seen 
absolutely, and even the bark on the trees and 
veins in the leaves. 

Then a picture flashed upon the screen—140 

animals representing typesof classification from 
Monas to Homo—from the monad to man; an 
absolutely flat and sharp and incomparably 
beautiful representation, the rhinoceros qui- 
etly standing beveath the tree, from whose vine- 
wreathed branches the chimpanze swings by 
his long arms, while the ourang outang leans 
upon his staff, like the aged of our species, and 
looks what he is, king of common monkeys, 
were shown, nearly as large as life. The alli- 
gator, that had just seized an infant in his jaws, 
and was plunging with it into the Nile, and 
the native mother franticably calling in the 
distance, was a striking picture. The camel 
and the dromedary, with the giraffe lifting his 
head high up among the palms—the caravan 
passing in the distance, the antelopes frisking 
over the sandy oasis, with the pyramids in the 
distance, made up a lovely picture of African 
scenery. The scene then shifted to arctic re- 
gions. Among ice floes and monstrous bergs, 
the whales and dolphin, largest of mammals pre- 
sented their huge and curious forms. 
_ Bear and Midler’s man of the moon, was 
thrown upon the screen with entire distinct- 
ness, and it has about 400 localities marked and 
named on its surface. This is the only authen- 
tic map of this luminary admitted by astrono- 
mers. 


Of plant-representations there were 105, and 
of animals 169. It is proposed to vary the 
character and multiply the number of this un- 
equalled educational series, and knowing their 
rarity and beauty, and being capable of ap- 
preciating their accuracy of delineation, we 
have deemed the subject worthy of a notice. 
Teachers and others desiring this series, can 
abiain duplicates after a little time. 


—___ <6 


How reluctant are we to let our disordered 
nature feel the severity of that discipline which 
infinite Love has chosen for us! The very af- 
fliction at which we murmur, the heartsearching 


us, the very duty of which we perform but the 
half, would have proved the choicest blessings, 
if we had cheerfully teken them from His gra- 
cious hands. 





Clee 
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died in one tent.) -Face to face with death, it 
seems to me that I have lived a life-time in the 
last three weeks. For several days we have 
had our school suspended, und the camp teach- 
ers have done nothing but issue clothing, and 
to-day I find the rate of mortality has lessened 
considerably. Louisa J. Roberts, without know- 
ing of our intention to gather the orphans, 
writes of two boxes of goods on the way for 


attention to the subject. 
the help of our delegation, to shelter these 
little ones; avd I have faith to believe that 
our heavenly F 
effort.” 


First month 17th, he ayain writes: ‘To-day great work ? 
hans of the Contra-| ahove specified, 


ashville) into a large | of the destitute and “those that are ready to 
not altogether suitable for the pur-! 


pose ; and furnished thus far with 13 ‘ bunks,’ | 


we have gathered the or 
band Camp in this city ( 
building, 


on which repose to-night, 27 motherless chil- 


I am going, with | service. 


grave. We believe that in the use of means 
this mortality can be checked. 

I counted but 7 bodies in the dead-house to- 
day. The supply of clothing is undoubtedly 
telling already. The sufferings of the Freed 


people here have been awful, beyond compar- 


ison.” 
Such are the accounts transmitted to us by 


‘ ‘some of the faithful, self-sacrificing men and 
them. It was her suggestion that called our | . 


women, who are devoting their lives to this 
Although they are exhausting their 
strength, yet not a murmur is heard among 
them ; on the contrary, they say “we are happy 


ather will own and bless the|in the opportunity to minister to these little 


ones.” Who will further aid them in this 
Not only from the locations 


but from other places, the cry 


perish’’ comes to us for help in their hour of 
extremity. When the spring opens, and they 
obtain work, they will begin to clothe them- 


dren, the youngest six and the oldest sixteen. | selves; but now, as they come into the camps, 
There are nearly 100 of this class in the camp, | sick, famished, weary and almost naked, can 


and when more ‘ bunks’ are provided they will , 
no doubt be immediately filled. It was a sight ' 
both sad and joyful to see them gathered in | 
this morning. 1 passed from barrack to bar- | 
rack; and from tent to tent, asking the question, ! 
‘Are there any motherless children here?’ In 
some cases they had beep adopted by relatives ; 
who wanted to keep them. In others in reply ' 
to my question, from the groups about the 
stoves, children were pushed out, stood in a 
row, and I made my selection. They who; 
seemed to need it the most, were washed all 
over; and it was very pleasant to see them 
smile after they were dressed. One little boy 
sleeps alone to-night. One of our ladies saw 
him crying; and upon asking the reason, he 
replied, ‘My father is dead, my mother is dead, 
so is my sister and brother, and I have no one 
to sleep with me.’ 

We need everything, and of course the money 
to purchase it with. We want shuck and husk 
matresses ; sheets, pillows, pillow-cases, chairs, 
lovg table, washing apparatus, dishes, &c. We 
shall have to employ a few colored women to 
see to the children ; and we shall have to pro- 
cure meal and molasses, as the rations issued 
are not, in some particulars, suitable for chil- 
dren. 

The building has but one room. It is merely 
a barrack, but little better than the rest. Three 
ef the children who were gathered to-day, lost 
their mother last night; and three others their 
grandmother who had cared for them for some 
time. It is very pleasant to-night, in the midst 
of our trouble, to reflect that so many are sleep- 
ing comfortably in this orphanage. 

For weeks the little bodies have been brought 
out every morning from tent and barrack, and 
uncoffined and almost unwept, been laid in the 


we refuse from our abundance to spare a little 
to relieve their pressing necessities ? 


Our Associations in this city-again present 
the urgent claims of the suffering Frecdmen to 
the consideration of their friends in ali parts of 
the country. So extreme is the destitution of 
these people, that nothing which can be sent will 
come amiss. Wearing apparel and bed cover- 
ing, or the means of purchasing it, they espe- 
cially need at this inclement season. Shoes, 
stockings, new and partly-worn clothing of all 
kinds, could scarcely be more judiciously ap- 
propriated. The constant demands upon us 
have nearly exhausted our supplies, and we 
again look to benevolent hearts and willing 
hands to replenish our treasuries. “Give of 
such alms as you have ;”’ for “* He who is higher 
than the highest” regardeth the cry of these 
little ones, and through his prophet has com- 
manded us to deal our bread to the hungry, 
and when we see the naked that we cover 
him. “And if thou draw out thy soul to the 
hungry and satisfy the afflicted soul. then 
shall thy light rise in obscurity, and thy dark- 
ness be as the noonday.” 


H. E. Stooxty, 
Cor. Sec’y Women’s Association. 
Donations in money, goods, clothing, &., 
may be sent to the Treasurer of either Asgo- 
ciation. 
Margaret A. Griscom, Treasurer of Women’s 
Association for the Relief of the Freedmen 


(for clothing exclusively), No. 800 Arch street, 
third floor. 


Macpherson Saunders, Treasurer of ‘Friends’ 
Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmcn,” No. 34 N. Fourth street. 


| 
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WE TWO. 
BY CLARENCE BUTLER. 


We own no houses, no lots, no lands, 
No dainty viands for us are spread, 
By sweat of our brows and toil of our hands 
We earn the pittance that buys our bread. 
And yet we live in a grander state, 
Sunbeam and I, than the millionnaires 
Who dine off silver and golden plate, 
With liveried lacqueys behind the chairs. 


We have no riches in houses and stocks, 
No bank-books show our balance to draw 
Yet we carry a safe-key that unlocks 
More treasure than Croesus ever saw. 
We wear no velvet or satin fine, 
We.dress in a very homely way, 
But ah! what luminous lustres shine 


About Sunbeam’s gowns and my hodden gray. 


When we walk together (we do not ride, 
We are far too poor) it is very rare 
We are bowed unto from the other side 
Of the street; but for this we do not care; 
We are not lonely, we pass along, 
Sunbeam and I, and you cannot see, 
We can, what tall and beautiful throngs 
Of angels we have for company. 


No barp, no dulcimer, no guitar, 
Breaks into music at Suubeam’s touch, 
But do not think that our evenings are 
Without their music; there is none such 
In the concert halls, where the palpitant air 
In musical billows floats and swims ; 


Our lives are as psalms, and our foreheads wear 


A calm, like tne peal of beautiful bymns. 


When cloudy weather obscures our skies, 
And some days darken with drops of rain, 
We nave but to look in each other's eyes, 
And all is balmy and bright agaia. 
Ab, ours is the alchemy that trausmutes 
The drugs to elixir,—the dross to gold, 
And so we live on Hesperian fruits, 
Sunbeam and I, ana never grow old. 


Never grow old, but we live in peace, 
And love our fellows and envy none, 

And our hearts are glad at the large increase 
Of plentiful virtues under the sun. 


And the days pass on with their thoughtful tread 
And the shadows lengthen towards the west, 
But the wane of our youug yeurs brings no dread 


To break their harvest of quiet rest. 


Sunbeam’s hair will be streaked with gray, 
And time will furrow my darling’s brow, 
But never can Time’s hand steal away 
The tender halo that clasps it now. 
So we dwell in wonderfnl opulence, 
With nothing to burt us or upbraid, 
And my life trembles with reverence, 
And Sunbeam’s spirit is not afraid. 


—_—_——~88 
SELECTED. 
EPITAPH. 


No chosen spot of ground she called her own; 
In pilgrim guise o’er earth she wandered on ; 


Yet always in her path some flowers were strowa. 


No dear ones were her own peculiar care, 
So was her bounty free as heaven's air ; 
For every claim ghe had enowgh to spare. 























And, loving more her heart to give than lend, 
Though oft deceived in many a trusted friend, 
She hoped, believed, and trusted to the end. 


She had her joys ;—’twas joy to her to love, 
To labor in the world with God above, 
And tender hearts that ever near did move. 


She had her griefs ;—but they left peace bebind, 
And healing came on every stormy wind, 
And still with silver every cloud was lined. 


‘And every loss sublimed some low desire, 

And every sorrow taught her to aspire, 

Till waiting angels bade her “ Go up higher.” 
E 


'° 
eee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE, 
(Continued from page 727.) 

A complete history of the art of sewing, and 
of the devices and machines invented and used 
therefor, would fill volumes. It is quite impossi- 
ble, therefore, to present even the most cursory 
glance at the subject in a column article. 

It is not intended here to give a description 
of either modern or ancient mechanism, and 
instruments used in this time-honored art, but 
to show that it is practised in some rude way 
or other by animals,.and by one ‘in particular 
in a very ingenious and successful manner. 

The fact is clear from sacred history, that the 
art of sewing was the first which was practised 
by man, but what means were employed, to 
unite the given parts together, in this first 
specimen of sutorial skill, we are only left to 
conjecture, All the evidence we have is the 
record of the sacred writer, who says :—“ ‘They 
sewed fig leaves together,” and this gives us 
the first intimation of garment-making, by a 
process of uniting pieces together, and must 
head the first chapter which can eyer be writ- 
ten on the Arts, although it is very true that 
the first appointed service of man was to work 
in the garden; “to dress it and to keep it,” 
was the Divine behest, a business, however, 
which he very much neglected and perverted 
to his great injury. 

Much might be said of this everywhere 
practised art. Not only its history, but the 
devices and materials used, and the peculiar 
methods and processes by which it is performed, 
would prove very interesting. 

The extent of the civilization of a nation 
might depend on the amount and quality of 
sewing done, although Liebig said that de- 
pended on the quantity of soap used. 

Previous to the birth of this art in the hu- 
man mind, and before the use of instruments 
for any purpose whatever by human hands, a 
little bird possessed the secret of stitching, and 
applied ite ready skill to advantage in the con- 
struction of its nest. 

Kirby informs us of several species inhabit 
ing Italy, ‘‘ India and the Tropics, whose nests 
are very remarkable.” 
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“ They sew leaves together for the protection 
of theireggs and nestlings from the voracity of 
serpents and apes; they generally sclect those at 
the end of a branch or twig, and sew them with 
thread, cotton and fibres.” Some nests have 
been seen in which “the thread was literally 


knotted at the end.” 


The nests of one species are made by the fol- 
lowing process :—“ In the edge of each leaf the 


bird makes, probably with its beak, minute 
apertures, through which she contrives to pass, 
perhaps by means of the same organ, one or 
more cords formed of epider’s web. These 
cords are not very long, and are sufficient only 
to pass tw6 or three times from one leaf to an- 
other ; they are of unequal thickness, and have 


knots scattered here and there, which in some 


places divide into two or three branches.” 

“ Perhaps of all the instincts of birds, those 
connected with their nidification ate most re- 
markable, aud of all these none are 80 wonder- 
ful as the tribe of Tailor birds.” Y. 

(To be continued.) 





«“ WHEN we reflect that life is so full of ne- 
glected little opportunities to improve our- 
selves and others, we shall feel that there is no 
need of aspiring after great occasions todo good.” 





“ Wen Dr. Priestly was young he preached 
that old age was the happiest period of life ; 
and when he was himself eighty he wrote, ‘1 
have found it.’” 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr axp Meat.—The Flour market is verydull. 
A sale of 100 barrels Spring Wheat extra family at 
$11 25; 10Q barrels good Winter Wheat at $11 75, 
and small lots for home consumption at from $9 5u 
for low grade superior up to $13 for fancy lots. 
Rye Flour ranges from $8 75 to $8 25 per barrel. 
ln Corn Meal nothing doing. 


Grain.—lhe Wheat market is dall. Sales of 


prime red at $2 50 per bushel, and white at $2 80 
@2 90. Rye is scarce, and ranges from $1 72 to 
1 75. There is very lithe Cora coming in. Sales 
of 1260 bushels Yellow at $1 67 per busbel. Oats 


are in beter demand, at 91@91} cents. A sale of 


1000 bustiels Penosyivania Burley at $1 90. Prices 

of Barley Malt remain-as last quoted. 

—_—_—_—_—_—___ 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or leas (this size type) a square: 


One TNSETEIUM: -< +--+ cece cede eres coteeewres 60 ets. 
Two insertions: «> ++ -+-+e+eseeeececceesseeeses $100 
For every wtditional insertion. ---------.--.--- 40 cts. 


For every addiiional line or'part‘thereof.---.- 10-cts. 
Philada, 8th m». 27, 1864. 


“(VHESTAR VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun 
ty Pa. The next Term of this Institution commences on 
‘the’30th of the First month, F865. JK. Tavior, Principal. 
A mo. 2&8, 12t. 416f. x. n. ; 


PRING TekM UF CONCORDVILLE SEMINAKY, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 wiles west 
of Philadelphia, will commenee 31 month 21, 1865, nad continue 
Twelve Weeks. t -6:h month 9th For Particulars. address 
Joseeu Suoetiwer, or A C. Norris, 
2.4. 8t, 325. e.m.n. Concerd: Co, Penn’a. 
















Por FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 






5 Comly, e = pORebwaws cowpeas « ~~ 
ournal of John Comly, (600 pages): -- eoece 
Conversations, 4c , od tonnes Se. seees 1,00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comilly ----.-.++ devas akSeicsdise «+ 1,00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal... .- 0. +6. ccescecsseecccccececcees  % 


Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 2 
Cartes Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor ComLy, No. 181, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Yorn ay 
Also, “History of Delaware County, Penna,” containing in 
teresting accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
ee oF Be and oe 7 statistics, = — 
engravings: » M. D., 580 pages; price $3.00. 
“ Sister Ruth’s for the Young.” ra 75. 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols. * $5.00 
Foulke’s Almanac for 1865, large and pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “The Book Associatiun of Friends.” 
llmo. 19, Emuwor Comiy. 





RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS —This Institu- 
tion, which is located in a healthy and beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pa. three miles south of Cvatesville, on the 
Peuna. 8. R., will commence its Spring and Summer term on the 
2ith of Second month, next. 

The range of study ineludes a complete education. The 
Ancient and Modern Lan es are taught without extra charge. 
Terms, $80 per session Of twenty weeks. For circulars address 
the principal, Rrowarp DARLrNTon, Jr. 

Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 

Imo 14, 1865.—8t. 3. 4, x. f. n. 





{OR SALE.—A TRACT of 42 ACRES of GOOD LAND, a few 
minutes walk north of the Deput of the West Philadelphia 
Passenger Railroad, at €5th Street. On the premises are 3 never 
failing springs of soft water, a 7 of goud building stone, and 
eight acres of woodland. The situation is very healthy, and com- 
mands a fine view of Uhiladelphia and vicinity. 
Enquire at No. 1233 Market Street. 
lmo. 28, 4t. 218. mfn. 





—— oe D and brty with 
com modi us dwelling, .the property of John Cheston, 
deceased, in Tullytown, pear depot, on Philadelphia and Trenton 
Railroad. A rare for business. For particulars apply to 
or address the owner, Marx W n1087, Morrisville P. O., 
Bucks county, Penna., 
Or, Emmor Comly, No. 131 North Seventh street, Phila. 
12th mo. 17, 1864. 


er & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch 8t- 
have on hand a good assortment of CLOTIIS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order iu good style and at moderate prices. 

Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 

10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1866. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Doarpino ScHoon ros 
UrIRLS. Thos -nstitution, heaitbfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles’from Philadelphia, ov the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Ce., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
On the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10:h mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instructiop embraces all the branches uf a compléte En- 
glish, Classical and sfathématical education. Superior facilities 
uffurded fur the wequisition of the French language. 
Kor terms of admission and o'her particulars, see Cirew 
seen oe oe bat on application to the l’rincipals, Attle' 
. U., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 
Isnact J. GRawame, 


Jane P. GRAUAMB, 
827—6 mos. Principals. 


Ww", ILEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Niuth street.—A general assurtuweut of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair [ill” Burial 
Grouud,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 00.—ly. p.wx.ns. 

Ss ALMANACKS, FOR 1865, Calculated by Dr. Joa, 
FoOULKE, uow ready. Hither the Lurge, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail iree, on receipt of 15 cents. 
By T. Ettwoop Zext, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,—8t. Nos. 17/& 19 south 6th St., Phil, 





Yigg = lo ‘& SILAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 ( tight Thirty. 

Five) Varkét Street, ‘below Ninth, iuvite ta examination of 
their stock of 4lousekedping ead Buildimg llardwaie, ‘Tools and 
a. a variety will be eo iucreased = the addition 
of new and improved articles. Ciotbes-wringers, uf several 
terns, fr i vedas 6 — of our ia bine th 
many useful ‘eh @ inferuration, tur on 
catin. Limo ite—it.a4. | 





